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Horticulture. 








CABBAGE. 
By the Editor. 

Brassica oleracea capitata.— Among the varie- 
ties of the cabbage, which have been introduced 
into this country, the following are enumerated in 
Mr Russell’s catalogue :— 

Early Salisbury dwarf, Late Sugarloaf, 

Early York, Large Scotch, for cattle, 

Early Dutch, Greén globe Savoy, 

Early Sugarloaf, Red Dutch, for pickling, 

Early London Battersea, J.arge Cape Savoy, 

Large Bergen, or great A- Yellow Savoy, 

Early Emperor, [merican, Early Wellington, 

Large late Diumhead, Late Imperial. 

Soil and Situation. — Every variety of cabbage 
grows best in a strong, rich, substantial soil, inclin- 
ing rather to clay than sand ; but will grow in any 
soil if it be well worked and abundantly manured 
with well-rotted dung. But, according to Loudon, 
“the soil for seedlings should be light, and, except- 
ing for early sowings, not rich. Where market 
gardeners raise great quantities of seedling cabba- 
ges to stand the winter, and to be sold for trans- 
planting in the spring, they choose in general the 
poorest and stiffest land they have got; more es- 
pecially in Scotland, where large autumnal sowings 
of winter drumhead and round Scotch, are annu- 
ally made, and where the stiffuess of the soil gives 
a peculiar firmness of texture and hardiness of 
constitution to the plants, and prevents their being 
thrown out of the soil during the thaws which suc- 
ceed a frosty winter. Transplanted cabbages re 
quire a rich mold, rather clayey than sandy; and, 
as Neill and Nicol observe, it can scarcely be too 
much manured, as they are an exhausting crop. 
Autumnal plantations, intended to stand the win- 
ter, should have a dry soil well dug and manured 
and of a favorable aspect. The cabbage, whether 
in the seed-bed or final plantation, ever requires an 
open situation. Under the drip of trees, or in the 
shade, seedlings are drawn up weak, and grown 
crops are meager, worm-eaten and _ ill-favored. 

Sowing cabbage seed. —M’Mahon says, “ The 
proper period for sowing cabbage in the Middle 
States, to produce early summer cabbages, is he- 
tween the sixth and tenth of September, if intend- 
ed to be transplanted into frames in October for 
winter protection, which is the preferable method ; 
but if they are designed to remain in the seed-beds 
till spring, the period is between the fifteenth and 
twentieth. However, it will be very proper to 
make two or three sowings within that time, as it 
is impossible to say whether the fall may be favor- 
able or otherwise, and therefore the better way is 
to be prepared in either case by successive crops. 

“The consequence of having crops too early is, 
that they are subject to run to seed in the spring 
soon after being planted out ; and if the seeds are 
sown too late, the plants do not acquire sufficient 
strength before winter to withstand its rigor, 
without extraordinary care. But in either case 


there is a remedy ; that is, if the plants are likely 
to become too luxuriant and strong, transplant them 
once or twice in October, and if too backward and 
weakly, make a slight hot-bed towards the latter 
end of that month, and prick them out of the seed- 


Mr M’Mahon thinks, that in the Eastern States, 
the fore part of September will be a suitable time 
to sow cabbages intended to be grown the succeed- 
«ig summer. The seeds should be covered about 
a quarter of an inch, and if the weather prove dry 
should be watered occasionally in the evening, till 
they come up. According to Abercrombie’s seed 
estimate, “ for a seed-bed to raise early York and 
similar varieties, four feet wide by twenty in 


length,” two ounces will be required; for a seed- 


bed to raise the large sugarloaf and other luxuriant 
growers, four feet by thirtysix in length, two 
ounces. The same writer directs to “ sow at three 
different seasons, that is, spring, summer and au- 
tumn, and cover from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch. Under a deficiency of winter-standing 
young plants for final transplanting in the spring, 
or in order to have some spring-sown plants as 
forward as possible, a moderate portion of some 
hest early sorts may be sown between the middle 
of February and the middle of March, in a slight 
hot-bed or frame, to nurture the plants till the 
leaves are an inch or two in length. Then prick 
them into intermediate beds in the open garden, 
there to »-, ‘strength for final transplanting.” 
Plantin New England.—“ Some drop the 
seeds whereXhe cabbages are to gro By this 
they escape b \jng stinted by transplanting; for win- 
ter cabbages, the latter part of May is early enough 
» put the seed into the ground, whether the plants 
; ,\* be removed or not. { have tried both ways, 
‘he whole, [ pr. %. transplar in. <. y 
are otherwise apt to bé coo tall and to have corked 
stems. Covering plants with‘leaves is not a good 
practice. They will be much heated through 
seme sorts of leaves, the free circulation of air 
about them will be prevented, and their perspira- 
tion partly obstructed. Ifa hot sun cause them to 
droop, a shingle, stuck into the ground, will be 
sufficient shelter, if it be on the south side of the 
plants. I commonly allow each plant two shin- 
gles, one on the southeast side, and one on the 
southwest, meeting at the south corner.”—Deane. 


The act of planting sheuld be performed care- 
fully. Holes of sufficient depth and width, should 
be dibbled, for the smaller sorts of calvbages, at the 
distance of two feet and a half, and for the larger 
sort of three feet every way. In these the earth 
should be placed up to the lower leaves, and 
brought closely about the roots, which is best 
done by pushing down the dibber, at a small an- 
gle with the plant, and then bringing it up to it 
with a jerk. This leaves no chambering, (as the 
gardeners call it,) no vacancy between the plant 
and the soil. 


“ The state of the weather when these opera- 
tions are performed, is not a matter of indifference, 
and has been a subject of controversy ; some re- 
commending dry weather, others wet.. As in 
many other cases of disputation, the truth lies be- 
tween them ; that is, moist weather is neither dry 
nor wet, and is precisely that which is best for set- 
ting out cabbages, or any other vegetable. We 
ought not, however, to wait long for even this most 
favorable state of-the atinosphere, since, witha little 
labor, we have the means of making up for its ab- 





bed thereon ; this will forward them considerably.” 


sence.”—.frmstrong. 





“ Dig the plants up, that is, loosen the ground 
under them with a spade, to prevent their being 
stripped too much of their roots. The setting stick 
shouki be the under part of a spade or shovel 
handle. The eye of the spade is the handle of 
the stick. From the bottom of the eye to the 
point of the stick, should be about nine inches in 
length. The stick should not be tapering, but 
nearly of equal thickness all the way down to with- 
in an inch and a half of the point, where it must 
be tapered off to the point. If the wood be cut 
away, all round, to the thickness of a dollar, und 
iron put round in its stead, it makes a very com- 
plete tool. The iron becomes bright and the earth 
does not adhere to it as it does to wood. Having 
the plant in one hand and the stick in the other, 
make a hole suitable to the root that it is to receive, 
Put in the root in such a way, that the earth, when 
pressed in, will be on a level with the butt-ends of 
the lower or outer leaves of the plant. Let the 
plant be rather higher than lower than this; for 
care must be taken not to put the plant so low as 
for the earth te fall or be washed into the heart of 
the plant, nor even into the inside of the bottom 
leaves. The stem of a cabbage, and the stems of 
all the cabbage kind, send out roots from all the 
parts of them that are put beneath the surface of 
the ground. It is good, therefore, to plant as deep 
as you can without injury to the leaves. The 
next consideration is, the fastening of the plant in 
the groun!. The hole is made deeper than the 
longth of he root, but the root should not be bent 
at the polut, if it “can be avoided. ‘Then, while 
one hand holds the plant with its root in the hole, 
the other hand applies the setting stick to the 
earth on one side of the hole, the stick being held 
in such a way as to form a sharp triangle with the 
plant. Then, pushing the stick down so that its 
point go a little deeper than the point of the root, 
and giving it a little twist, it presses the earth 
against the point or bottom of the root. And thus 
all is safe, and the plant is sure to grow.”—Cobbett. 

After-culture.—Little more is necessary than to 
stir the ground pretty frequently, and keep it clear 
of weeds. It is recommended to hoe the ground 
while the dew is on, once a week, till they begin 
to head. 


Diseases and Insects.—Cabbages are liable to a 
disease in the roots, in which they become swelled 
and knobby, and the plants of weak and imperfect 
growth. This disorder is called stump foot, fum- 
ble foot, &c. It has been supposed to be cattsed 
by the attacks of grubs, below the surface of the 
ground ; and the disorder is said to be chiefly prev- 
alent where the same sort of cabbages have been 
raised on the same ground, several years in suc- 
cession. Lovett Peters, Esq. of Westborough,Mass. 
says, the cause of the stump foot is in the soil :— 
“« Few pieces of land, I believe, that have been for 
several successive years under the plough, will 
produce a good crop of cabbages, though there 
may be exceptions, My method of raising. them, 
which I have practised for several years with com- 
plete success, is the following: In the spring, 
take a piece of green sward of a good soil and 
free from stones, and turn it over with the plough 
as flat as possible ; then spread on a large quantity 
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of good manure ; if it has been previously mixed stantly kill them. To get rid of the aphides or 
with leached ashes, the better. Then barrow greatly cabbage lice, watering the plants with soap-suds 
and early in June ; if for winter cabbage, cut holes or a solution of+salt in water, (not too strong, lest 
through the turf, with a hoe, as near together as, it kill the plants,) is said to be efficient. 


the cabbages ought to grow; fill the boles with, 
fine earth and manure, and then set the plants, or 


put in a small number of seed. I prefer the latter, 
however,* since it saves the labor of setting and is 
much more surer of success, if it happens to be a 


time of drought. ‘They will need no more hoeing | 


than is necessary to keep down the weeds. In 


this way, I have raised cabbages of the largest size | 
in a green sward potato field; without more hoeing | 


than was necessary for the potatoes.” 


Cabbage plants are liable to be attacked by a} 
grub or black worm, in the night, which eats off 
the stalks just above the ground, and buries itself) 
Dr Deane | 
observed, that a little circle of lime or rock-weed | 
round the plant, will preserve it, and recommends | 
digging for the worm near the place which shows | 


in the ground as soon as the sun rises. 


the marks of its ravages, and destroying it. Seald- 
ing the hills with boiling water and then inclosing 
them with boards, bark, or shingles, would be an 
effectual but troublesome mode of guarding against 
worms. The “ Economical Journal of France ” 
gives the following method, which,-it states, is in- 
fallible, to guard against not only caterpillars, but 
all other insects which infest cabbages or other 
vegetables : 
the ground where the cabbage is planted ; and, 
although the neighborlgod be infested with cater- 
pillars, the place inclosed with hemp will be per- 
fectly free, and not one of the vermin will approach 
it. Watering the plants with water which had 
been poured boiling hot on elder leaves, or walnut 
leaves, and suffered to stand till cool, h’s been re- 
commended. The following mixture ig also said 


to be a preservative against all kinds of insects : — 


Take a pound and three quarters of soap, the same 


quantity of flour of sulphur, two pounds of puff 


balls, and fifteen gallons of water ; when the whole 
has been well mixed by the aid of a gentle heat, 
sprinkle the insects with the liquor, and it will in- 


* Cultivators do not agree on the subject of transplant- 
ing cabbage plants, or sowing the seeds in the spots 
where the plants are to grow. Dr Deane, as has appear- 
ed above, afier having tried both methods, gave the pre- 
ference to transplanting. Mr Peters, we have seen, pre- 
fers the other mode. Mr Bordley relates an experiment, 
in which he “compared cabbages transplanted with others 
not once moved. The unmoved grew, and were better 
than the moved.” Mr Cobbett says, “ to have fine cab- 
bages of any sort, they must be twice transplanted. First, 
they should be taken from the seed-bed, (where they 


have been sown in beds near to each other,) and put into | 


fresh-dug, well-broken ground, at six inches apart every 
way. ‘This is called pricking out. By standing here 
about fifteen or twenty days, they get straight, and stand 
strong, erect, and have a straight and stout stem. Out of 
this plantation they come all of a size ; the roots of all are 
in the same state, and they strike quicker into the ground 
where they stand for a crop.” According to Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, it was the practice of the celebrated Bakewell 
and other cultivators who followed his example, to drill 
cabbagé seed where the plan's where toremain. Per- 
haps there would be no necessity of transplanting cabha- 
ges, in order to make the stems “ straight and stout,” ac- 
cording to Mr Cobbett’s directions, if the plants were not 
originally sown too thick, or were properly thinned at an 
early period of their growth. An English writer says, 
** Much injury frequently arises to young cabbage plants 
from the seed being sown too thick ; care should there- 
fore be taken to have them properly thinned out, when. 
ever they come up in too thick a manner. Probably, if 
the plants were sown in the hills in which they are in- 
tended to grow for a crop, and thinned out in due season, 
they would grow as straight and stout as if they had been 
several times transplanted.” 


Sow with hemp all the borders of 





Use.—The culinary uses of the cabbage are too 


well known to need description or recapitulation. | 


If they grow near a yard where cattle are kept, 
the under leaves, when they begin to decay, may 
be stripped off and given them. The plants will 
not be injured, and they are excellent food for cat- 
tle, and will much inerease the milk of cows; but 
the least decayed alone should be given to cows, lest 
they give the milk abad taste. Much account is made 
of cabbages in England, for feeding eatile in the 
winter; but the difficulty of preserving them ren- 
ders them less valuable for that purpose with us. 
Cabbages are also eaten by swine and horses, and 
are thought to be excellent food for ewes that have 
newly dropped their lambs, and for calves. 

Preserving cabbages.—Mr M’Mahon recommends 
the following method for preserving cabbages for 
winter and spring use: “Immediately previous 
to the setting in of hard frost, take up your cabba- 
ges and Savoys, observing to do it in a dry day; 
turn their tops downward and let them remain so 
for afew hours, to drain off any water that may 
be lodged between their leaves ; then make choice 
of a ridge of dry earth, in a well-sheltered, warm 
exposure, and plant them down to their heads 
therein, close to one another, bavint previously 
taken off some of their loose, hangir;g V@aves.  [m- 
mediately erect over them a low,’'tenyorary shed, 
of any kind that will keep then; perfectly free from 
wet, which is to be open at both ers, to admit a 
current of air, in mild dry weathe:. These ends 
are to be closed with straw whep the weather is 
very severe. In this situation, your cabbages will 
keep in a high state of presexvation till spring ; for 
being kept perfectly free from wet, as well as from 
the action of the sun, the frost will have little or 
no effect upon them. In such a place, the héads 
may be cut off as wanted, and if frozen, soak them 
in spring, well, or pump water, for a few hours 
previous to their being cooked, which will dissolve 
the frost and extract any disagreeable taste occa- 
sioned thereby.” 

The principal gardener in the Shaker establish- 
ment, in New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y. 
directs not to pull up cabbages in autumn, till there 
is danger of their freezing too fast in the ground 
to be got up. If there happens an early snow, 
it will not injure them. When they are removed 
from the garden, they should be set out again in a 
trench dug in the bottom of a cellar. If the cellar 
is pretty cool, it will be the better.” 

The London Monthly Magazine give the follow- 
ing method, by which cabbages may be preserved 
on board ships, &e: “The cabbage is cut so as 
to leave about two inches or more of the stem at- 
tached to it; after which, the pith is scooped out 
to about the depth of an inch, care being taken not 
to bruise the rind by this operation. The cabba- 
ges then are suspended by means of a cord, tied 
round that portion of the stem next to the cabbage, 
and fastened at regular intervals to a rope across 
the deck. That portion of the stem from which 
the pith is taken, being uppermost, is regularly 
filled with water.” 

To save cabbage seed.—“ The raising of the seed 
of the different sorts of cabbage,” Neill observes, 
affords employment to many persons in various 
parts of England. It is well known, that no plants 
are more liable to be spoiled by cross breeds than 








the cabbage tribe, unless the plants of any partic- 
ular variety, when in flower, be kept at a very 
considerable distance from any other ; also in flow- 
er, bees are extremely apt to carry the pollen of 
the one to the other, and produce confusion in the 
progeny. Market gardeners and many private in- 
dividuals raise seed for their own use. Some of 
the handsomest cabbages of the different sorts are 
dug up in autumn, and sunk in the ground to the 
head ; early next summer a flower stem appears, 
which is followed by abundauce of seed. A few 
the soundest and healthiest cabbage-stalks, furnish- 
ed with sprouts, answer the same end. When the 
seed has been well ripened and dried, it will keep 
for six or eight years. It is mentioned by Bastien, 
that the seed-growers of Aubervillers have learned 
by experience, that seed gatbered from the middle 
flower-stem produces plants, which will be fit for 
use a fortnight earlier than those from the seed of 
the lateral flower stem; this may deserve the at- 
tention of the watchful gardener, and assist bim in 
regulating his successive crops of the same kind 
of cabbage.”— Loudon. 

Field culture—The variety cultivated in the 
fields for cattle is almost exclusively the large 
Scotch, or field cabbage. The land is prepared 
the same way as for other hoed crops. “The pre- 
paration given to the plants,” says Loudon, “ eon- 
sists in pinching off the extremity of the tap-root, 
and any tubereles which appear on the root or 
stem, and in immersing the root and stem in a 
puddle or mixture of earth and water, to protect the 
fibres and pores of the roots and stem from drought. 
The plants may then be inserted by the dibber, 
taking care not to plant too deep, and.to press the 
earth firmly to the lower extremity of the root. 
If this last pomt is not attended to, the plants will 
either die, or, if kept alive by the moisture of the 
soil or rain, their progress will be very slow. When 
the distance between the ridglets (or rows) is 
twentyseven inches, the plants are set about two 
feet asunder in the rows, and the quantity required 
for an acre is about six thousand plants.” The 
after-culture, preservation, uses, &c, have been 
sufficiently detailed in the preceding columns, un- 
der this head. 





NOTICES OF THE SEASON. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer,— 

I have observed in your paper, accounts of the 
twigs of fruit trees being killed in the Eastern 
States. My residence is some six or seven miles 
south of 42° north latitude — have examined the 
fruit trees very carefully, and find no such appear- 
ances. The twigs are all budding out as usual. 

The winter with ns has been very tedious, severe 
and changeable. The first snow fel early in No- 
vember, before the ground was at all frozen; it 
continued snowing and settling till the greatest 
average was about four feet deep. Several people 
kept accounts of the depth of the snow, and say 
that if it had not settled at the bottom, by the 
warmth of the ground, it would have been twelve 
or fourteen feet deep. Several severe spells were 
followed by warm rains. The Delaware river 
with us, was frozen over strong enough for teams 
to cross three several times, and as often broke up 
in high freshets, with great damage on the banks, 
in places. We had one dry hail-storm of about 


nine inches deep, followed with rain; and it was 
then frozen so as to bear a horse, which caused 
great destruction to the poor deer, by wolves and 
The ground began to appear in the latter 


dogs. 
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part of April, when it had been closely covered 
with snow full five months. The consequence is, 
that the winter grain which grew so flourishing 
last full, appears to be totally dead and rotten, sup- 
posed to have been smothered. 

Some modern naturalists say, that vegetables 
respine and cannot exist without fresh air, From 
what I see in the papers, it appears, that the loss 
of winter grain may be general in this State. — 
Some accounts say, that the farmers in the South- 
ern States are ploughing up their fields sown with 
wheat, intending them for oats and Indian corn. 


I hope to see in your paper, the observations of 


gentlemen in different places on the effects of the 
late winter. SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa., May 9, 1832. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held this day, Saturday, May 19, 1832, the 
following letters were communicated and ordered 
to be printed in the New England Farmer and 
Horticultural Journal. 

FLorENcCE, Dec. 1, 1831. 
H. A. S. Dearsonn, President of the Mass. Hort. Soc., Boston,— 

Sir —In compliance with the request contained in 
your favor of August 13th, 1829, and December 6th, 1830, 
I have procured and now transmit to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, a collection of garden seeds of Tus- 
cany. Happy, if 1 can contribute my mite to the ad- 
vancement of your useful Institution, whose object is of 
common interést to every country. 

I transmit, likewise, to your Society, some flower seeds 
which i have procured at the request of Capt. Matthew 
C. Perry, commanding the United States Sloop Concord, 
in the Mediterranean. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your very 

humble and obedient servant, 
JAMES OMBROSI, 
Consul of the United States at Florence. 
. § United States Consulate, 
; Puerto Case..o, Feb. 11, 1832. 
To Zeseper Coox, Jn. Esq , Ist Vice President of the Mass. Hort. 

Soc., Boston, — 

Sir—Ido myself the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, under date of the 12thof December 
last, accompanied with a diploma, advising me of having 
been elected an honorary member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Boston,as also with a pamphlet con- 
taining the charter, constitution, &c, of the Institution. 

I beg of you to tender to the Society my most sincere 
thanks for the honor conferred ; and I shall be happy from 
time to time to communicate such information as I may 
possess or acquire hee, on the interesting subject of rural 
economy. It will also afford me much satisfaction to for- 
ward the Society any seeds, plants, scions, or trees, that 
I can procure, and may deem worthy of its attention — 
and in return, will be obliged for a few of the scions of 
some of your select grapes, as well as a few of the spruce, 
white and pitch pine, cypress, apple, apricot, and pear 
trees. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most 

obedient servant, FRANKLIN LITCHFIELD. 
CHARLESTON, Feb. 29, 1832. 
To the President of the Horticultural Society of Boston,— 

Str—A Society having been lately formed in this 
city, with designs similar to your own, I have been in- 
structed to communicate with you, and to solicit your aid 
in furthering the common object in which we are engaged. 
With you, it would be unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
importance of this undertaking, and of the many benefits 
it bestows upon the human family, not only in improving 
their physical but their moral condition. Fully impress- 
ed with this belief, we request from you, as our elders, 
from time to time, such information as may be suited to 
our situation, as well as any painphlets, communications, 
&c, you may think proper to send to us; and shall be 
happy to reciprocate in such exchanges as our climate, 
soil, and progress in improvement will afford. 

I am, Sir, very respecttully, your obedient servant, 

H. R. FROST, 
Cor. Sec’y Charleston Hort, Society. 


Horticultural Hall, 
; Boston, March 16, 1832. 

Dear S1tr—I have great pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of your respected favor of the 29th ult. and 
take leave to assure you, that the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will be happy to form and cherish a cor- 
respondence with their brethren of South Carolina, who 
are engaged in the pleasing and useful pursuits of 
horticulture. 

It will at all times afford me pleasure to communicate 
anything connected with the objects of our common la- 
bors, and to transmit such publications as may from time 
to time be made under the directions of the Society. 1 
would take leave to recommend to your special notice the 
New England Farmer and Horticultural Journal, a week: 
ly publication of great merit, which is devoted to such 
subjects as are interesting and instructive to all persons 
engaged in agriculture, &c,&c. The proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society are given to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the columns of this paper. 

Will you do me the favor to transmit to me a list of the 
names comprising the government of your Society. I 
had proposed to myself the pleasure of requesting a friend 
in your city, to obtain this information, for only two days 
prior to the receipt of your letter, that I might present 
such of them as come within our prescribed rules, touch- 
ing officers of other societies, to the honors of ours. 

Indulging the hope of hearing from you at an early 

period, | have the honor to be, dear Sir, very re- 
spectfully, your most obedient servant, 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr., 
Ist Vice President of the Mass. Hort. Society. 
H. R. Frosrt,'Ese. 
Cor. Secretary Charleston Hort. Socicty, Charleston, 8.C. 


Bos‘ron, March, 1832. 
Z. Coox, In. Esq , Vice President of Horticultural Society — 
Sir—I send you herewith a box containing fortytwo 
pots of flower seeds, received by the Alert, from China, 
through the obliging attention of Mr Forbes, resident at 
Canton. He has not sent, nor could he probably obtain 
the English or botanical names of the seeds; each pot 
contains the seed of different plants; as the seeds appear 
to have been packed with care, | am in hopes that through 
your agency, some of them at least will be successfully 
cultivated. They will all require the aid of the green- 
house ; and you will make such disposition of them as 
you may judge best. Your obedient servant, 
T. H. PERKINS. 


Havana, April 2, 1832. 
To Zeseper Coox, Jr. Esq.— 4 d 

Dear Sir — | send you herewith four labelled papers 
of seecs, which were given me by the Bavarian Baron 
de Karvinski, a botanist who lately arrived from Mexico, 
where he has resided several years. The Cactii mzy 
never succeed in our climate, and perhaps also the Thro- 
broma or Cocao tree, which, however, have been planted 
here ; and of the latter, I have sent some of the seed to 
Key West. But the Indian corn may be an acquisition 
to the country ; the ear from which these grains were 
taken was at least eighteen inches long, and the Baron 
tells me the stalk or plant is like a small tree, it therefore 
merits your attention. I know little or nothing of these 
things, Sir, but I am ever ready to give all the aid in my 
power towards the promotion of science. 

I remain, very respectfully, dear Sir, your most oblig- 

ed servant, WM. SHALER. 


The flower and vegetable seeds presented to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, M. C. Pergy, Esq., Wm. 
Shaler, Esq., and James Ombrosi, will be distrib- 
uted to members of the Society on Saturday next, 
the 26th inst. at 11 o’clock, at the Horticultural 
Hall. 





CURE FOR GLANDERS. 

In looking over a late number of the Lancet, a 
medical work published in London, we find an 
article devoted to the treatment of the above dis- 
ease, whic.. is so frequent and fatal among horses. 

The first medical measure recommended is a 
pure atmosphere. It is said that glanders is the 
peculiar disease’ of stable horses, and it is urged 
that the horse must be turned out where he can at 





all times be surrounded by pure and cool air.— 


This must constitute the foundation of hope, in all 
attempts to remove the complaint. It is in vain to 
use local or other medicines upon the horse, while 
heis confined in the stable. No sound horse should 
be permitted to be in the pasture or inclosure 
where the glandered horse is. <A field should be 
devoted to the infected animal, and neither cattle 
nor sheep should feed in the same ground with 
him, because the virus may be communicated even 
to them. 

Local applications, such as injections, &c, to the 
nostrils, are deemed useless if not prejudicial, be- 
cause they only serve to increase the morbid irri- 
tation already existing in the effected part. 

Counter irritants, such as blisters or setons along 
the nasal bones should not be omitted, provided 
the animal gives indications of pain when pressed 
there by the fingers. 

Tonics, particularly the sulphate of copper, 
(blue stone,) have been found ¢flicacious where 
the strength of the horse is considerably reduced, 
The copper will act as a general tonic, and at the 
same time with peculiar local determination. Its 
effects in healing nasal abrasions and arresting na- 
sal discharges, is thought to be unquestionable. It 
may be given in doses of sixty grains once or twice 
aday. It may be dissolved in a bucket of water. 

Feeding Swine.— The London Horticultural 
Register says, “Those who wish that these ani- 
mals should have a sharp appetite, whilst they are 
fattening, must give them a couple of handfuls of 
dried oats once a day; taking care to have a sup- 
ply for some days forward constantly on hand, 
For this purpose, a layer of oats must be placed 
in a pan; salt must then be strewed over it, and 
the whole moistened with a littke water; taking 
care, however, not to fill the pan to the brim, as 
the moisture will swell the grain.” 








Mushrooms. —'To ascertain whether what ap- 
pears to be mushrooms are so or not, a litte salt 
should be sprinkled on the inner or sponge part— 
if in a short time afterwards they turn yellow, they 
are a poisonous kind of fungus; but if black, they 
may be considered genuine mushrooms. They 
should never be eaten without this test, as the best 
judges may be occasionally deceived.— Horticultu- 


ral Register. 


Rival to the “ Alkaline Drops” of Dr Granville. 
— The Exeter (N. H.) News Letter states, that it 
is a remarkable fact, that not an individual in Eu- 
rope has been attacked with the cholera, who has 
been in the habit of subscribing and paying for a 
newspaper ! 


Meadow Land.—Mowing land in Hatfield mea- 
dow has recently been sold at two hundred and 
seventyfive dollars per acre, and arable land at one 
hundred and thirty dollars. The highest price 
ever given for mowing land in Northampton mea- 
dow is one hundred and sixty dollars, and for 
ploughing land about one hundred dollars. The 
price of lands in the meadows of Northampton, 
Hadley and Hatfield, was never. higher than at the 
present season. For many years, the price of land 
has been considerably higher in Hatfield than in 
the other two towns.— Hampshire Gazette. 








A gentleman in Tennessee advertises, that he 
has. discovered, that strewing Indian meal on cu- 
cumber hills will prevent insects and reptiles from 





approaching the vines. 
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AN ADDRESS 


To the Essex Agricultural Society, delivered at An- 
dover, Mass. Sept. 29, 1831, at their annual Cat- 
tle Show. By Henry Colman. Published at the 
request of the Soviety. 

Mr President, and Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society,— 

Iam not insensible to the honor of your ap- 
pointment on this occasion. 1 should not, how- 
ever, have undertaken this duty, but from the con- 
sideration that every man is bound to render any 
practicable service, which the community demands 
of him. You do not expect an oration. Agricul- 
ture has little concern with rhetorical flourishes. 
Determined principles, plain matters of fact and 
the results of well conducted experiments, are 
most useful. These will be the subjects of my 
address. ’ 

I. The first object of a farmer should be to 
produce as much as he can. We are not speak- 
ing of mere amateur farmers, who do not need the 
products of a farm as a means of subsistence or 
profit, and who are at liberty to farm as much or 
as little as they please; nor of our mongrel farm- 
ers, a sort of “ jack-at-all-trades,” who farm a lit- 
tle, and trade a little, and manufacture a little, and 
jockey a good deal; but of those husbandmen, 
whose whole dependence is on their farms for their 
own and the support and comfort of their families. 
The object of such farmers should be to produce 
from their farms as much as they can, and of that 
which is most needed or most profitable. We lay 
this down as a great principle, and shall presently 
come to the qualifications which belong to it. Ev- 
ery man should obtain from his farm all that he 
ean. This will require labor and care; but the 
necessity of labor and care, where they are not 
excessive, is a blessing, not an evil. Occupation 
is enjoyment. Idleness is always hazardous to 
virtue, and renders a man a nuisance to his neigh- 
borhood. There is a satisfaction in a farmer’s 
gains, not to be found in many of the occupations 
of life. The increase of his products impoverishes 
no other man; but confers a benefit upon the 
community, by extending the means of human 
subsistence, rendering the land which he cultivates 
more fertile, and inciting others to emulate his ex- 
ample of good husbandry. 

There are three modes of increasing the pro- 
duce of a soil, within the reach of every farmer: 
draining, ploughing, and) manuring. I can only 
ginace at these topics, for it is not my intention to 
give a treatise on agriculture. 


1. First, of draining. There are extensive 
tracts of low and wet land in the country, enrich- 
ed by the decay of their own native growth and 
the copious washings of centuries from the sur- 
rounding hills, which require only to be drained, 
to produce, instead of a worthless herbage, the best 
of English bay and corn. In many cases, remov- 
ing the water by opened or covered drains, so 
formed as to cut off the springs at the sides of the 
meadow, is all that is necessary. In other cases, 
the addition of some firmer substance, such as 
sand, or gravel, or loam, is needed to give it con- 


‘ sistency. This in general is to be found in the 


neighborhood, and may be placed on the meadow 
at a season when such labor can be easily applied. 
In most cases, the materials for manure obtain- 
ed from the ditches, and the first or the two first 
crops will defray the expense of the improve. 





ment.* Sand contributes to the improvement of 
such lands, by dividing the soil into fine parts, and 
rendering it favorable for cultivation and the growth 
of the finer grasses; both sand and gravel serve 
to give it firmness ; but probably the best mode 
of managing such meadows, after being well drain- 
ed, would be to invert the sod, and, after rolling, 
to cover it with a coating of good loam mixed well 
with manure, to the depth of about two inches ; 
or to apply such a covering without inverting the 
sod, and to sow the grass seeds immediately upon 
this. Some lands have been managed in this way 
with great advantage. A mistake is frequently 
made in the too copious application of sand or 
gravel to meadows. So much has been put on as 
to prevent in a great measure the benefits expect- 
ed from it. Such applications do nothing towards 
enriching the soil; but are required only to aid in 
dividing, drying and giving it firmness. Beyond 
what is required for these purposes, the applica- 
tion would be hurtful. The first object must be 
to lay these lands as dry as possible ; and it sug- 
gests itself as an important improvement, where it 
is practicable, to erect a small embankment at the 
outlet of such meadow, with a sluice-way and 
gate, so that the meadow may be flooded at pleas- 
ure. Thousands of acres in this country admit of 
these improvements. They may be effected at an 
expense which, by their increased products, would 
be soon remunerated. 

2. The next means of improving land is plough- 
ing. We do not cultivate land enough ; not near- 
ly enough. Several farms in the country contain 
hurdreds of acres, with not more than six or ten 
under the plough. This is not farming; this is 
only seeing how we can get along without farm- 
ing ; it is, in fact, going to sleep in the cart and 
leaving the cattle to find their own way. But the 
land, says the farmer, will not pay for cultivation, 
—there is some such — in general, however, most 
land will much more than pay for cultivation. 
But it costs labor; so does everything else in life, 
that is worth having. It requires manure—true ! 
but cultivation is the great means of obtaining ma- 
nure. Cultivation increases the products of the 
land. The more products, the more stock ; the 
more stock, the more manure ; and land in gener- 
al, under generous cultivation, and frugal manage- 
ment of its products and manure, is capable not 
only of maintaining but increasing its own fertility. 
The great law of divine providence holds in this 
as in other cases, the more you do, the more you 
can do; to him that hath shall more be given. 

The late Col. Taylor, of Virginia, one of the 
most distinguished farmers in the country, could at 
one time scarcely manure five acres of his land ; 
but in eighteen years, he so increased the products 
of his farm ag to be able to manure one hundred 
and fifty, from the resources of the farm itself.+ 
This improvement was chiefly effected by the ex- 
tended cultivation of Indian corn, and a most care- 
ful application of the fodder or offal. Cultivate 
your farm to the extent of your power of manur- 





* A successful experiment of this kind has been made 
by Asa T. Newhall, of Lynnfield, where at least ten 
acres of a sunken and useless bog have been, at a moder- 
ate expense, brought into productive English mowing. 
He has furnished the Committee with ample details on 
the subject, which will be found appended to their Re- 
port on Reclaimed Meadows. An improvement of this 
sort is likewise to be found on the farm of Isaac Osgood, 
of Andover, where, by good judgment and labor, meadows 
of some extent have been redeemed and made productive. 





t Albany Ag. Tracts, No, 11. p. 56. 














ing and keeping it clean; and the power of ma- 
nuring may by judicious management be increased 
to an almostindefinite extent. Land, which, when 
it is manured, will not more than pay for the labor 
of cultivation, should be abandoned. 

There is a material distinction between plough- 
ing too much land and ploughing land too much. 
For garden culture and tap-rooted vegetables, the 
land cannot be in too fine tilth; but for other 
crops it is not so important; and the great object 
should be to preserve all the vegetable matter in 
the soil, that by fermentation and decomposition it 
may supply food to the growing plants... The 
common mode of ploughing green sward, for ex- 
ample, is to tear it in pieces in a rough and care- 
less manner, to leave the sods loose on the surface 
and then by harrowing to break them fine, and if 
possible, to bring all the grass and vegetable mat- 
ter to the top to be exhaled by the sun and air — 
a more wasteful process cannot be pursued. Mr 
Phinney, an intelligent and practical cultivator in 
Lexington, Mass. had the curiosity to weigh the 
vegetable matter in a single foot of sward land, ta- 
ken from a field which had been mown for a num- 
ber of years, the soil a light loam with a gravelly 
bottom, and thinly set with red top and herds 
grass; and found it to contain nine ounces of veg- 
etable matter, consisting of the roots and tops of 
the grasses ; giving at this rate upwards of twelve 
and a quarter tons to the acre. This itself would 
he a very considerable manuring; but this-by the 
usual management is entirely*lost. It is there- 
fore of the last importance, in breaking up land, to 
turn the sod as completely as it can be turned, and 
at a season when there is the greatest quantity of 
vegetable matter on the surface ; to rol] it that the 
air may be excluded, and all the benefit of the de- 
composition of the vegetable matter retained in 
the soil; and afterwards to cultivate the crop as 
far as possible without disturbing the sod. My 
own authority is of little importance in the case, 
though I have for several years practised on this 
system and been satisfied of its utility ; but in ad- 
dition to the testimony of the gentleman referred 
to, whose opinions are entitled to great respect, 
you have the experience in its favor of two as em- 
inent farmers as the country has produced, John 
Lorain of Pennsylvania, and Earl Stimson of New 
York, who have strongly recommended it. 

The depth of ploughing and the number of 
ploughings to be given to land, are to be deter- 
mined by circumstances. Ploughing is too deep 
when it buries all the richer parts of the soil, and 
brings to the top only a cold, gravelly substance, 
unless you have manure in such abundance that 
you can create a new vegetable surface. Frequent 
vloughing in heavy and tenacious soils is useful with 
caution only, that it must not be done when the 
land is wet. Frequent ploughing injures light 
soils, by bringing all the vegetable matter contain- 
ed in them to the surface, to be exhausted by the sun 
and air. Ploughing among growing crops is often 
useful in time of drought. By some well eon- 
ducted experiments of John C. Curwen, an accu- 
rate observer and intelligent farmer, with glasses 
contrived for the purpose to ascertain the quantity 
of evaporation from the land, it was found to 
amount on the fresh ploughed ground to nine hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per hour on the surface of 
a statute acre; whilst on the ground unbroken, 
though the glass stood repeatedly for two hours at 
a time, there was not the least cloud upon it, 
which proved that no moisture then arose from 
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the earth. The evaporation from the ploughed | 
land was found to decrease rapidly after the first 
and second days, depending on the wind and sun. 
These experiments were carried on for many 
months. The evaporation after the most abun- 
dant rains was not advanced beyond what the 
earth afforded on being fresh turned up.* 

Few operations of husbandry among us, are 
executed in general, in a more slovenly way than 
ploughing. The half-finished manner in which 
the sod is turned, the frequent baulks, the ragged 
and uneven ends of the fields, and the utter disre- 
gard of all straight lines, show the importance of 
our ploughing matches, which it is hoped, with 
the introduction of better constructed ploughs, 
will eventually correct these babits and introduce 
neatness, care and regularity, as convenient and 
useful in saving labor as they are agreeable in the 
appearance. 

3. I proceed to the third’ operation upon the 
land, manuring. Manure is the great means of all 
successful agriculture. My remarks on this as on 
other topics, must be brief; and will relate to mat- 
ters which are not generally considered, rather 
than to those which are familiar. 

The first means of enriching the soil is that to 
which we have referred, that of ploughing in the 
vegetable matter, already on the surface. Late 
ploughing in the spring is doubtless preferable to 
early, by which means you have the advantage of 
the early growth of the grass. Ploughing-in green 
crops, which were sowed expressly for this pur- 
pose, is another mode of enriching land, success- 
fully tried and warmly recommended by some 
persons, but it is litth known among us.t It is 
objected by many persons, that in this way you 
return to the land no more than what is taken from 
it; this would be true, if it were not that plants 
derive much of their support and growth from the 
atmosphere. Another object with every farmer, 
should be his compost heap. Nothing which is 
susceptible of decay and so of forming manure, 
should be lost. There are few farms among us 
which do not contain upon themselves, either by 
the road-side or in their meadows and swamps, 
the materials for forming compost mannre in great 
abundance ; and farmers will permit me to remind 
them, that the summer and autumn are the best 
seasons for making this provision. The saving of 
liquid mauure upon our farms is little attended to. 
Universally in Flanders, one of the best agricultu- 
ral countries in Europe, water-tight vaults are con- 
structed under all their stables, and their liquid 
manure is considered of as much or greater value 
than their solid manure. Such a practice among 
us would be of great utility ; and by constructing 
cisterns under our stables to be filled with mud or 
Joam, and by littering our cattle abundantly, this 
valuable manure which is now lost, might be turn- 
ed to the best account. But the great means of 
obtaining manure is from consuming our produce 
upon the place, in the form of hay or vegetables ; 
where this can be done, and to the extent to which 
it can be done, we may be sure of the means of 
increasing the fertility of our farms. Here we 
come back again to the great circle of reciprocity 
and mutual connexion and benefit. 

* Curwen’s Hints, p. 273. 

t The Massachusetts Agricultural Society the last year, 
gave a premium to William Buckminster, of Framing- 
ham, for a successful experiment in turning*in two crops 
of Buck Wheat to the acre, greatly to the improvement 


of hisland. The account is given in their Repository for 
1831, vol. x. number 111. 











Increasing - your products will enable you to 
increase your stock ; increasing your stock will 
increase your manure; increasing your manure 
will help you to increase your cultivation ; increas- 
ing your cultivation will increase your products. 

This is the golden chain of comfort and wealth 
which Divine Providence bas formed, every link 
of which is essential to the perfection of the whole. 
I will remark, in passing, upon the application of 
manure, it is the opinion of many farmers, that it 
is better to keep their stable dung until it is a year 
old and becomes thoroughly rotted ; but this prac- 
tice is condemned by the fullest’ experiments. — 
Animal manure caunot be applied to the land in 
too fresh a state, though it would often be benefi- 
cial to mix it with other substances. “ By fer- 
mentation,” says Curwen, a practical farmer al- 
ready quoted, “dung is reduced to one half its 
bulk, and its quality is reduced in greater propor- 
tion. The evaporation from dung is five times as 
much as from earth and is equal on the surface of 
an acre to 5000 pounds per hour, and this is losing 
its most valuable gases. By making use of dung 
in its freshest state, the farmer may extend his 
cropping to one third more land with the same 
quantity of manure.” “The experiments of Ar- 
thur Young and other practical and scientific 
farmers have demonstrated,” says Judge Buel, as 
competent an authority as I can quote, “ that animal 
and vegetable manures, which undergo a complete 
process of fermentation in the cattle yard, or upon 
the surface of the ground, lose from thirty to sixty 
per cent of their fertilizing properties, and if prop- 
erly spread and buried under the soil, that this 
loss is prevented, and that a decomposition does 
immediately take place, even of dry straw, suffi- 
cient to answer valuable purposes to the first crop.” 
“ Experiments show,” says Mr Young, “ that every 
atom of vegetable matter in the soil begins to be 
decomposed immediately, and to want no previous 
fermentation to engble it to feed plants.” The 
application of fresh stable manures cannotyproper- 
ly be made to crops of small grain, because they 
tend to increase too much the haulm or stalks of 
the plant, and expose it to rot and mildew; and 
because the seeds of weeds will in this way be 
carried into the fields. But such manures may 
be most properly applied to hoed crops, and in a 
sufficient quantity to prepare the ground without 
further applications, for a crop of small grain. 

II. The second great topic to which I ask your 
attention is the consumption of the produce upon the 
farm. This should be the object of every farmer. 
He should produce as much as he can, and should 
strive so to use up his produce upon his place as 
to have the means of increasing its productiveness. 
This suggests two topics of inquiry: the kind of 
crops to be raised and the mode of applying them. 

1. English hay is considered among us as the 
great crop. The average yield cannot be rated at 
more than one ton and a half to the acre; a ton 
in the opinion of many farmers would be a more 
accurate estimate. ‘This, at the price which it has 
borne for several years past, can hardly be consid- 
ered a valuable crop, It is the crop on which 
most of our farmers in the neighborhood of large 
towns, depend for obtaining ready money. But 
the sale of hay from a farm is subject to serious 
abatements. For every ton of hay sold from the 


farm, in order to preserve its fertility, the farmer 
should return a cord of manure ; this, delivered at 
the farm, cannot be rated at less than two dollars. 
To this, you are to add the expense of marketing 








the hay, whieh j in any situation is at least a dollar. 
A ton of hay, then, consumed on the farm, is worth 
three dollars more than if sold from the place,%, e. 
if it bring only ten dollars in the market, and by 
any mode of consuming it upon his place the farm-- 
er can realize that amount from it at home, he 
may consider it as better worth thirteen dollars 
on the farm, than ten dollars carried from the 
place ;. or, to state the case differently, it is better 
for the farmer to use it at home, if he can there 
make it worthseven dollars per ton to him, than 
to convey it any considerable distanee to market: 
and obtain ten for it. At this rate, however, and 
I can see no fallacy in the calculation, hay at 
present prices and yielding one or one and a half 
ton to the acre is not a profitable crop. Indeed, 
unless where there are extraordinary resources for 
obtaining manure, such as on the sea-shore or in 
the vicinity of bog mud, the sale of hay must be 
considered as a wasteful kind of husbandry. It is, 
properly speaking, in many cases, killing the hen 
that lays the golden egg. 
To be concluded next week. 





THE SHIFTLESS FARMER. 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer thus describes 
some farmers in the western country, “ whose on- 
ly god is the whiskey bottle, and whose sole study 
is how to live in the most shiftless manner.” 

“In describing one or two, it will be a tolerable 
sample of the whole. In the first place, they all 
keep an old sow which is suffered to run at large, 
and of course more than half starved; about three 
times a year, and that makes up in the aggregate 
all the time, she has a litter of coach-backed, 
sharp-nosed, and long-tailed pigs at her heels, al- 
ways ready the moment a gate is opened, to drive 
into my yard and commit any depredation that 
offers. Ask him why he keeps so many hogs, he 
will tell you, ‘to have pork.’ The truth is, he 
never has any pork jp his house. He may have 
for four Months in the year a small quantity of 
hog-meat, made at much expense, with double the 
amount of corn that would have fatted and kept 
constantly in the pen, a hog that would have 
weighed him twenty score. But he thinks he 
made a saving, because his hogs were in the street, 
and plundering a miserable existence out of his 
better neighbors. 

«In most cases, for I have had one each side of 
me, a paltry cur bitch is kept, and of consequence, 
a nest of ill-blooded, unmannerly whelps are 
prowling about my back door half the time.— 
The profits of this last trade I need not detail to 
you. The ill-bred curs will of course sell for 
nothing ; for who ever knew one of these shiftless 
beings to keep a dog of anything but seoundrel 
blood? The same may be said of his chickens, a 
contemptible, streaked, hlue-legged, bug-eating 
breed, that will scratch up even potato hills faster 
a common man can plant them; never fit to eat, 
and the very eggs which they lay, not half full of | 
meat, from their wretched poverty. Not a coun- 
try sleigh or wagon can be driven into town or 
stop near them, but their crooked-backed, sharp- 
boned cows, are forthwith plundering the vehicle 
of the little straw or hay within it, put there for 
the convenience of the driver. If perchance a 
horse belong to the establishment, and often one 
of those unfortunate broken down animals gets in- 
to such hands, he is worried about and beaten over 
his rattling ribs by the unlicked cubs of boys, that 
always crib about such a concern. These form 
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their domestic stock, and as for their manner of liv- 
ing and their own habitations, it is useless to de- 
scribe them. The many crazy, rickety shanties, 
with windows composed of old hats, breeches, 
bits of paper, and no windows atall, with crevices 
open to every wind and storm of beaven, show 
where they stay; and on entering it, the open- 
mouthed, retreating fire-place, with a few half-rot- | 
ten sticks, surrounded by a squad of half-naked, 
mop-headed, shivering children, destitute of the 
ordinary comforts of a wigwam, will tell you how | 
they live, 7 

“ Now, Mr Editor, there is notone of your read- 
ers, but is familiar with more or less such cases, 
And is it any wonder why so many people are 
criminally poor, whose only god is the whiskey 
bottle, and whose sole study is how to live in the 
same shiftless manner? In truth, I have very lit- 
tle charity for such folks.” 





WaW BYGLAND PARWER 
Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 23, 1832. 


BREMEN GEESE. 

The editor of the Genesee Farmer requests us 
to “give a general description of Bremen geese, 
also the prices at which they could be furnished.” 
We cheerfully comply with his request by giving 
all the information we are possessed of, respecting | 
these valuable avimals. 

The following is an account of their first intro- 


considerable quantity of it, and the other two fol- 
lowed his example. Allen fell into convulsions, 
which in less than an hour proved fatal. The oth- 
ers, after taking powerful emetics, admininistered 
by Dr Kittredge, escaped. 

The root is, at this season of the year, the most 
virulent poison of all the narcotic vegetables, and 
ought to be more generally known, lest similar ac- 
cidents recur. In the early stage of its growth it 
resembles small potatoes or artichokes, but when 
advanced branches off in different directions, ex- 
cept the central part, which resembles the parsnip, 
and is sometimes called the cow parsnip. 


BUCKTHORNS FOR LIVE FENCES. 
Buckthorns should be set in a single row, from 
seven to pine inches apart ; as soon as they begin 
to vegetate, they should be headed down to about 








hedge to become thick from the bottom. By 
keeping the ground clean, and occasionally short- 
ening the stray shoots, it will soon make a beauti- 
ful and efficient fence. 
ous, free growing plaat, aud in our opinion su- 
perior to any plant we sre acquainted with in this 
country, for making a liedge. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The standing committee on fruits and fruit trees, 
respectfully propose the following premiums, for 
the year 1832, viz. 

For the best Apples, not less than two dozen, 








duction iuto this country, by Mr James Sisson, of 
Warren, R. I. contained in a letter to Mr James} 
Deering, republished in the New England Farmer, | 
vol. 1v. page 44. “In the fall of 1826, [ imported | 
from Bremen, (north of Germany,) 3 full blooded 


perfectly white geese. I have sold their progeny |°?€ dozen, 


for three successive seasons ; the first year at $15 
the pair, the two succeeding years at $12. Their 
properties are peculiar ; they lay in February ; set 
and hatch with more certainty than common barn- 
yard geese; will weigh nearly and in some in- 
stances quite twice the weight; have double the | 
quantity of feathers ; never fly; and are all of a) 
beautiful snowy whiteness, I have sold them all 

over the interior of New York ; two or three pairs 

in Virginia ; as many in Baltimore, North Carolina, 

and Connecticut, and in several towns in the vicin- 

ity of Boston. F have one flock half-blooded that 

weigh on an average, when fatted, thirteen to fif- 

teen pounds; the full blooded weigh twenty 

pounds.” 

Mr Sisson has received a premium from the 
“Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of 
domestic industry ” for the exhibition of geese of 
this breed. They are said to possess the follow- | 
ing advantages over other,varieties of their species : 
They grow to a greater size, may be fattened with 
less food, and their flesh is ofa superior quality. 

They can be had at $6 per pair, of Col. Jaques, 
of the Ten Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, Mass.; 
of Mr T. WiiutaMs, of Chelsea ; and of Mr J. B. 
Russext, publisher of the New England Farmer, 
at the same price. 








POISONOUS ROOTS. 

The Andover Journal gives a statement of the 
disastrous consequences resulting from eating the | 
roots of the Water Hemlock, ctcuta virosa. On 


the 18th of May, Samuel Allen, of Andover, with 
two others, in ploughing, met with this root which 
tasted sweet and pleasant. 


Allen swallowed a 


a premium of $4,00. 
For the best summer Pears, not less than 
one dozen, 4,00. 


For the best autumn Pears, not less than 


4,00. 
For the best native Pears, do. 4,00. 
do. Peaches, do. 4,00. 
do. Apricots do. * 4,00. 
do. Nectarines, do, 4,00. 
* do. Plums, do. 2,00. 
* do. Cherries, do. one quart, 2,00. 
do. Native Cherries, do. 2,00. 
For the best foreigu Grapes, cultivated un- 
der glass, not less than three clusters, 5,00. 
For the best foreign Grapes cultivated in 
open ground, not less than three clusters, 5,00. 


For the best foreign Grapes by girdling, 
not less than three clusters, 5,00. 

For the best native Grapes, not less than 
three clusters, 

For the best seedling Grapes, to be pre- 
sented by the grower of the same, not less 
than three clusters, 5,00. 

For the best Gooseberries, net less than 


3,00. 


one quart, 2,C0. 

do. Strawberries, do. 2,00. 

do. Raspberries, do. 2,00. 
For the best Quinces, not less than one 

dozen, 2,00. 
For the best method of cultivating foreign 
Grapes in open ground, which shall be supe- 
rior toany other now practised in this coun- 
try, with reference to planting, training, shel- 
ter. &c, and for a length of the trellis to be 

exhibited, not less than thirty feet, 20,00. 


The committee will be at the hall of the Society 
on Saturday of each week, during the season of 
fruits, from ten to twelve o’clock, to inspect such 
specimens as may be offered; those fruits for 


It is an extremely vigor- | 


six inches from the ground, which will cause the | 





ted, otherwise they will be considered as offered 
for exhibition only. —_ Per order. 
E. VOSE, Chairman. 

The standing committee on ornamental trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and green-houses, beg leave re- 
spectiully to submit the following list of premiums 
for the year 1232: 

For the most successful cultivation of the Amer- 
ican Holly, the number of plants must not be less 
than four, which have been transplanted at least 
three years, $10,00. 

For the four best flowering plants of the 
Magnolia Glauca, which have been trans- 
plauted at least three years, 

For the most successful cultivation of the 
Rhododendron Maximum, the number of 
plants not less than four, which have been 


10,00. 


transplanted three years, 5,00 
For the five best plauts of the Kalmia 

Latifolia, which have been transplanted not 

less than three years, 2,00. 
For the best seedling plants of either of 

the above, not less than ten in number, of 

three years growth and upwards, 5,00. 
For the five best variety of Chinese Chry- 

santhemums, in pots, 5,00. 
F’or the best half dozen of Tulips, 4,00. 
For the best half dozen of Hyacinths, 3,00. 
For the best half dozen of Ranunculuses, 4,00. 
For the best pot of Auriculss, 3,00. 
For the best pot of Anemones, 3,00. 
For the best pot of Pinks, 3,00. 
For the best pot of Carnations, 4,00. 
For the best half dozen of cultivated na- . 

tive flowers, 3,00. 
For the finest Roses of five different vari- 

eties, 5,00. 
For the finest Dahlias, five varieties, 5,00. 
For the finest specimens of Camellia Ja- 

ponica, 5,00. 
For the best varieties of Ponies, 4,00. 


Discretionary premiums will be awarded by the 

committee, on flowers not enuferated above. 
Per order. 
R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 

N. B.—The committee will attend at the Hall 
on Saturday of this and the next week, to examine 
such Tulips as may be offered for premiuths. 

May 23. 





Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciely.—This Society was formed by the Legislature 
of Maine, at their last session. By the act, Joshua 
Wingate, Jr.; John Mussey; Henry Ilsey ; Seth 
Clark ; Ebenezer D. Woodford; John Perley ; 
Thomas Seal; Tappan Robie ; Ebenezer Webster, 
Jr.; Nathaniel Warren; Moses Quimby; and 
Enoch Prebble ; together with their associates, are 
constituted a body, corporate and politic, by the 
above title, with the powers and privileges usually 
granted in such cases. 





Agriculture. — The farming business, in this 
neighborhood, has undergone a great change with- 
in the last twenty years. Positive idleness, here, 
has no excuse. Scarcely any man is too poor to 
get land and seed;— if he is willing to work he 
may live comfortably ; and if contented, he will 
live happily. — Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal. 





A spoonful of horse-radish put into a pan of 





which a premium is claimed, must be so designa- 


milk, will preserve it sweet for several days. 
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Vol. X.—No. 45. 
Seed Corn, etc. 

FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 504 
North Market Street, several kinds of Seed Corn in ears, 
the finest varieties cultivated in New England, 8, 12, and 
16 rowed. 

Also, a few seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, from 
the western part of this State, which is considered one of 
the finest varieties of summer Squash cultivated, being a 
week earlicr than the Scollop or Warted Squashes, and 
of much superior flavor, drier, and somewhat resembling 
the Canada Squash in taste; producing abundantly till 
killed by frost. Price 124 cents per paper. 

May 23, : 





Straw and Palm-leaf Splitting Machine. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 
North Market Street, Guild’s Improved Palm-leaf and 


Straw Splitting Machine, calculated for fine and coarse | 


straw. 
Also, Cast Steel Scythes of superior quality, warranted 
genuine. May 23. 





Barefoot. 

THE celebrated English Horse Barefoot will return 
from New York to the Brighton stable about the latter 
end of June. Barefoot has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful racers of his day, at York, Doncaster, Newmarket, 
Ascott, &c, and his pedigree exhibits the best blood 
known. ep6w May 23. 





Willis’ Improved Brass Syringes. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 
North Market Street, Willis’ Improved Brass Syringes 
for using Johnson’s solution as aremedy against mildew on 
grapes, destruction of vines from bugs and flies, and in- 
sects on trees. See New England Farmer, vol. 8, p. 5. 

May 23. 





Quarterly Review. 

THE 93d No. of this work has just been republished 
by Litiy & Warr, and contains articles on the follow- 
ing subjects:—Life and Writings of Hesiod ; Domestic 
Manners of the Americans; Poetry by Mary Colling ; 
Lyell’s Geology, vol. 2; Changes in the organie world 
now in progress; Naval and Military Memoirs; Lord 
Munster’s Campaign of 1809; Capt. Hall’s Autobiogra- 
phy, second series; Punishment of Death; Waketield 
on Newgate; English Fox Hunting ; Milton Mowbray ; 
Francis the First, by Miss Kemble ; The Revolution of 
1640 and 1830; True Causes of the Riot at Bristol and 
Nottingham. 

Republished quarterly from the London edition, at $5 
per annum. May 23. 





The Art of Being Happy. 

JUST published by Carrer & Henper, the Art of 
Being Happy: from the French of Droz, ‘Sur L’Art 
D’Entre Heureux ;’ in a series of letters from a father to 
his children; with observations and comments. By 
Timothy Flint. May 23. 





Young Barefoot. 

THIS very handsome Colt, just three years ald, (was 
the first colt ever got in America, by the truly cele- 
brated full blood horse Barefoot, sent from England by 
Sir Isaac Coffin,) was raised by John Prince, Esq at Ja- 
maica Plain, near Boston, out of alarge and superior 
mare of American breed. He is a beautiful dark bay, 
with black mane and tail, and is considered an animal of 
great promise. He will be kept for the usual season at 
the stable in Brighton, where Barefoot and Cleaveland 
have heretofore stood. 

Terms — $12 —to be paid before the mare is taken 
away; and should the mare not prove to be in foal, the 
money will be returned. Pasturage can be furnished for 
mares, they to be, however, at the risk of the owners. 

JOHN PARKINSON. 

Brighton, May 16, 1832. 








Gentleman’s Pocketefarrier. 


THE Gentleman's Pocket-larrier, shewing how to use 
your Horse on a journey, and what remedies are proper 
for common accidents that may happen on the road. By 
F. TuFFNeE LL, Veterinary Surgeon. The remedies this 
little tract prescribes are simple and easily obtained, and 
never fai! of a cure where the disorder is curable ; there- 
fore no man who values his horse should presume to 
travel without it. For sale by J B. RUSSELL at the 
New England Seed Sture, North Market Street. Price 
15 cents. May 9. 


AND HORTICULTURA'S JOURNAL. 


Garden Compound, 
For the preservation of Peach and other Fruit Trees. 


This is thought to be an infallible pres+rvative of the 
Peach, Plum, and other fruit trees, from the destructive 
worms and insects which in the spring wt ack and de- 

| stroy the vitality ofthe tree. By a proper application of 
' the compound, insects will not deposit their eges in the 
| bark. This articie will not harden in the sun, but re- 
main liquid for several months, in this respect it is vastly 
| superior to any other composition in use. 

| Prepared and suld, wholesale and retail, by Joun M. 
lives, Salem; and Joun B. Busser, No. 504 North 


| Market Street, Boston. 


| Price, 33 cents per bottle, with directions for its use. 
| May 16, 1832. 


Davis’ Improved Dirt Shovel. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse,No.505 North 


| Market Street, Davis’ Improved Dirt Shovel tor excava- 


ting or leveling dirt 


This may certify that I have been using Shadrach Da- | 


| vis, Jr.’s patented Scraper, and am fully satisfied that it is 

much better than any other scraper of the kind, for dig 

ging and clearing cellars, that I have before used or seen. 
Fairhaven, July 12, 1831. ANSEL WHITE. 





This may certify that I have used Shadrach Davis, Jr.’s 
patent Scraper on the roads in this town, and find it a 
machine superior to any other I ever used before, for re- 
moving earth ; and would hereby recommend it to public 
patronage. Levi SHawe, 

New Bedford, Aug. 22, 1831. 





Conqueror. 

THE entire horse Conqueror will stand the ensuing 
season at the Ten Hills Stock farm in Charlestown, two 
and a half miles from Boston, at ten dollars, to insure a 
mare in foal, secured by a note at ten months, te be valid 
and payable in case the mare proves to have been in foal, 
and one dollar to the groom at the time of covering. 

Conqueror was bred near Montreal (Canada) foaled in 
May, 1825, and sired by a noted Normandy horse out of a 
blood Mare—he is rising 15 hands high and remarkably 
well grown, combining great power, generous spirits, 
good act‘on, very docile in his temper, and of that hardy 
color, iron gray. This horse has taken three premiums 
in Canada, as the best horse in that country. He has 
probably as much, or more than any other horse now liv- 
ing, of the strains of blood so well known in N. E. by the 
name of “the Morgan breed”—fiom the best accounts 
the original Morgan horse was made up of the same 
strains of blood #s Conqueror. Conqueror has proved a 
sure foal-getter, and is recommended to the public by 

SAML, JAQUES. 

The full blood horse Sportsman al<o stands as above— 
for pedigree see late Nos. of the Farmer. 

May 16, 1832. 








BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, May 21, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 192 Beef Cattle, 5 pairs Working 
Oxen, 8 Cows and Calves, 61 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Supply short, consequently 
prices were much higher. Beef Cattle today were sold 
higher (considering the quality) than we have noticed 
since we repor'ed the market. We quote extra at $7, 
prime at 6,50 a 6,75, good at 6 a 6,25, thin at 5,50 a 6, 

Working Oren.—No sales were noticed. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $25, 26, 28 
and 30. 

Sheep.—We did not learn the price of the Sheep. The 
Lambs were taken at $2,25 a 2,50. 

Swine— We noticed several lots of barrows taken at 6 
cents; alot of about 100 at 6 c for barrows and 5 ¢ for 
sows ; at retail, 6 c for sows and 7 ¢ for barrows, 





New York Cattle siarket, May 18.—450 head in 
market thisfweek, generally fair cattle, all quick at prices 
averaging full as much as last week. the fair average be- 
ing $7. We quote $6 a 8, not hearing of any sales over 
8. Sheep—sales are made very quick of all that comes 
in, from 2,50 a 6; Lambs 2,50 a 4. Live hogs—what 
few come in sell quick from 4 a 4,50.—Daily Adv. 

(7 In the N. York market only the quarters of Beef 
are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being included 
without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tallow are 








weighed as well as the quarters. 


Pickering’s Tree or Caterpillar Brushes. 
For sale at the Agricultaral Warehouse, No 504 North 
Market Street, Pickering’s Improved Tree Brushes.— 
This article, (which is likely to be in greater demand this 
season, than for many previous years,) will be constantly 
for sale as above, made of the best materials and work- 
manship ; and no doubt is the best article for the purpose 
}ofany now in use, May 16. 
) : — 


— 

















‘PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








FROM TO 
































APPLes, russettings, | barrel 500} 600 

| AsHes, pot, first sort, ‘ . | ton |lu6 00/108 00 

pearl, first sort, ‘ » [r* 112 00)115 00 

| BEANS, white, . ’ A : bushel 90; 100 

| Beer, mess, barrel | 11 50) 12 00 

} prime, . ‘ ' ’ es 800) 850 

Cargo, No. 1,. ; ‘ “ 800! 900 

| Burrer, inspected, No, 1, new, pound 18 20 

| CHEEsE, new milk, ,t 8 9 

skimmed milk, * s bee 3 

FLAXSEED, ‘ ; ‘ i} bushel} 112) 125 

FLovur, Baltimore, Howard-street, | barrel 575) 600 

Genesee, ‘ n ss 600) 6 25 

Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ “6 550) 675 

Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ | bad 625) 5 50 

Gran, Corn, Northern, . | bushel 58 60 

Corn, Southern yellow, “ 55 58 

Rye, . * » ° “ 85 90 

Barley, ‘ ‘ is ss 87) 100 

Oats, . , ° : wr 45 48 

Hay, ; ‘ 5 ‘ , ewt. 65 70 

Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . $s 900) 925 
Hops, Ist quality, . . ° of 22 00) 23 

Lime, ‘ ; ; ; ° cask 115) 125 

PLasTerR PARis retails at : ton $25) 350 

Pork, clear, . . ° barrel | 16 00) 17 00 

Navy mess, . . ° “ 3 00) 14 00 

Cargo, No. 1, P ‘ 275) 1300 

Sreps, Herd’s Grass, : - {bushel} 300; 350 

Red Top, northern, ; y 87; 100 

Red Clover, northern, pound 12 13 

TALLow, tried, . - - cwt. 850 875 

Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 48; 50 

Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 55 65 

Merino, jths, washed, . “ 4s 45 

Merino, half blood, ° “6 40 42 

Merino, quarter, . ° “ 33) 40 

Native, washed, . 7 és 35 38 

~ {Pulled superfine, $. 56 58 

Sc | IstLambs, .. - 45 46 

$= <i, ™ +a “s 38) 40 

55,184, * 7 “ 28 30 

# ~ (ist Spinning,. . “ 42 44 

Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less, 
PROVISION MARKET. 

Beer, best pieces, . : - | pound, 10 ll 

Pork, fresh, best pieces, ‘ - 8 19 

whole hogs, . . , es | 6 64 

Veal, . , . ; ‘ “4 6 7 

MutTTon,. ‘ e “ 4 es 4 3 

PouLTRY, P ‘ R ; és 9 12 

Butter, keg and tub, f ‘ 5 20 25 

lump, best, ° , * 4 25 23 

EcGs, retail, ‘ dozen 11 12 

MEAL, Rye, retail, , - | bushel) 92 

Indian, retail, é . rene 76 

PoTATOEs, , 4 : ‘ *.) 5 62 75 

CipeEr, (according to quality,) . | barrel 400; 500 


Fanvert Hau VeGeTrasLte Marxer.—Radishes 
6 cents a bunch; Asparagus 8 cents; Lettuce 5 cents; 
new Onions 6 cents for a bunch of halfa dozen roots; old 
Onions 2 dollars per bushel; Potatoes 62 to 75 cents per 
bushel ; Rhubarb stalks 8 cents per pound ; Cranberries, 
best quality, 3 dollars per bushel; Sea Kale, but little 
in the market, 124 cents a root; long Cucumbers forced, 
25 cenis each. The stall of Mr Wm. E. Otis is supplied 
with fine Squashes from the West Indies, at 3 cents per 
pound. 





Woo.t.— Our wool market is in a very inactive state, 
aud prices have been declining for some months past. 
As there is an ample supply in the country, and shearing 
time near at hand, it is generally expected that prices 
will go still lower, after the next dip comes into market ; 
itis probable that prices will be at least 10 per cent lower 
for the finest kinds, and from 15 to 20 per cent for the 





lowest. 
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From the New England Magazine, for April. 


THE COMET. 

The Comet! he is on his way, 
And singing as he flies; 

The wizzing planets shrink before 
The sceptre of the skies. 

Ah, well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale,— 

Ten million cubic miles of head! 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light, 
He flashes and he flames ; 

He turns not to the left or right, 
He asks them not their names; 

One spurn from his demoniac heel,— 
Away, away they fly, 


Where darkuess might be bottled up 


And sold for “ Tyrian dye.” 


And what will happen to the land, 
And happen to the sea, 
If, in the bearded devil’s path, 
Our earth shall chance to be? 
Full hot and high the sea should boil, 
Full red the forests gleam — 
Methought I saw and heard it all 
In a dyspeptic dream. 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
The comet's course to spy; 

I heard a scream; the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye ; 

I looked — his cwious organ rolled 
Like a long perished clam ; 

I listened —all I heard him say 
Was “ parallax” and ‘“ d—mn," 


I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub; 

I read upon the warping back 
«The dream of Beelzebub ;” 
He could not see his verses burn 
Although his brain was fried ; 

And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


I saw a pillow and a cur — 
He silently drew near, 


And snatched from off the blackened frost, 


His master’s broiling ear. 
I saw a beggar and a wolf, 
Each watch the other’s eye ; 
Each fainted for his morning meal, 
And both were loath to die. 


I saw a roasting pullet brood 
Upon a baking egg ; 

I saw a cripple scorch his hands 
Extinguishing his leg. 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal. 


Strange sights! strange sounds! O ghastly dream! 


Its memory haunts me still ; 
The streaming sea, the crimson glare, 
That wreathed each wooded hill. 


Stranger! if o’er thy slumbering couch 


Such fearful visions sweep, 


Spare, spare, O spare thine evening meal, 
0. W. B 


And sweet shall be thy sleep. 


Vy . F 
_) ~ ¢ >’ 





From the Journal of Heaith. 


INJUDICIOUS TREATMENT OF THE 
SICK. ' 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, more detri- 
mental, or more likely to prove fatal, than the man- | 
ner in which officious friends endeavor to injure | 
the sick, by cramming them with what they foolish- | 
ly call “light nourishing food.” An individual no | 
sooner complains of fgeling unwell or is obliged to | 
keep his bed, than if is, what nice thing shall 1) 


prepare for you? what food do you think you | 
would like ? as if the disorders were to be actually | 
removed by tickling the palate, instead of, as in | 
general, by observing for a short time, entire ab- | 
stinence. Even during health, our greatest ene- 
my is our stomach; we cram it to a surfeit, and 
we are, in consequence, made to feel the effects of 
our imprudence, by the derangement of the system 
—and when we are no longer inclined to continue 
the error, when nature itself revolts at our absurd 
procedure, some officious friend readily steps tor- 
ward to aid us in the work of folly. It is in this 
manner, also, that children are often made to suffer 
unnecessarily ; they are petted and stuffed with 
food or with sweetmeats and other trash, by their 
parents and nurses, who adopt that method of 
proving their affection. “I have not the heart,” 
exclaims the tender mother, “to refuse the child 
food when it asks me.” In the majority of cases, 
by this course, the child is made sick, or its stom- 
ach is reduced to a condition in which it refuses 
every kind of plain and wholesome aliment ; and 
though the cause of the malady is fully explained, 
and the necessity for rigid abstinence or for a 
proper selection of food is made manifest, yet still 
the vile practice of cramming it with all kinds of 
unwholesome trash, and at all hours of the day, is 
persisted in. If the child bappens to. have an un- 
commonly vigorous constitution, and is not entirely 
deprived of exercise, it may perchance recover, 
even under a treatment of this kind; if not, the 
result can easily be imagined. And yet this is 
called attention, care, anxiety, parental fondness, 
and a variety of other misplaced appellations. It 
is in truth, cruelty, folly,— nay, madness. Every 
reasonable, every feeling parent will avoid care- 
fully the imprudent indulgence in so selfish a grat- 
ification, and the unnecessary and cruel experi- 
ments upon the health of their helpless offspring. 


HINDOO SHOPKEEPING. 

Moderation seems to be the order of the day in 
India. This may be illustrated by what occurs 
every day in Calcutta. Two, three or four men 
generally rent one shop, in which they have their 
different wares, Each shopkgeper has his own 
lock and key, and when the business of the day is 
over, every man puts his own lock on the door. 
It is no unusual thing in going through the bazaar 
early in the morning, to see four or five locks 
hanging to one door. In the morning, when one 
man comes, he takes off his lock and sits down on 
the steps and waits for the others. Perhaps in an 
hour, another man may come and take off his lock 
and sit down with the first; and thus they do till 
the last man comes, and then the door is opened 
and they go to work. This may be at twelve or 
two o’clock. If anything happens to one man 
that he is prevented from coming, the shop is not 
opened for the day. The others put on their locks 
again, and go home and wait till the next day. — 








The one who may have been delayed will not trust 


the others with his key. So little confidence have 
they in one another, and so wholly indifferent are 
they as to the value of time.—Jour. of Mr Ramsey. 


-" 





Progress of Temperance among United States 
Seamen.— An extract of a letter from Com, Bid- 
dle, (in command of the Mediterranean squadron,) 
to the Secretary of the Navy, is published in the 
Globe, in which it is stated that the number of 
persons in the squadyon, exclusive of commission- 


|ed and warrant officers, is eleven hundred and 


seven ; and that of this number, eight hundred 


jand nineteen have stopped their allowance of 
| spirits, receiving money for it under the general - 


order of the 15th of June last. To encourage 
these men to persevere, and to entice others to 


. follow their example, the grog money is paid reg- 


ularly and at short periods. On board the sloop 
of war John Adams, one of the squadron, not a 
man draws his allowance of spirits. 





Mormonism. — The Warren, Ohio, News Letter 
States that some persons, disguised, lately entered 
the room where two leaders of the Mormonite fa- 
naties slept, and tarred and feathered them. 

[These Mormonites are no doubt very ignorant 
and fanatical, but those who applied the tar and 
feathers are much greater fanatics.]—Boston Cen, 


A member of this singular sect, (“ Gabrial Crane, 
Son of Righteousness, Witness, and Organ of the 
Lord,”) has made his appearance in Philadelphia, 
and issued his “ denunciations, and anathemas, and 
woes,” against that city and Washington. 


A Rochester paper states, that on the 7th ult. 
several members of the Baptist church in Mendon, 
Monroe county, made a public profession of Mor- 
monism, and were baptised. The elder who offi- 
ciated, stated to the assembly that he should not 
die; that he should be translated to Heaven, like 
Elijah ; that he had power to raise the dead ; that 
in eighteen months the Mormon creed will be the 
only religion extant, and that all sinners will then 
be destroyed. 





— —— ———— 
New American Gardener,—sixth edition. 

This day published by J. B. Russell and Carter & 
Henidee : 

The New American Gardener, a treatise on the culture 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Grape Vines, Strawber- 
ties, Asparagus, &e. &e. By T. G. Fessenden, assisted 
by several gentlemen. Sixth edition. Price $1 00.— 
This we think may be considered the must popular and 
practical work on Gardening, extant. March 28, 








Morus Multicaulis. 

FOR Sale at the Seed store counected with the New 
England Farmer, 504 North Maiket street : 

A few very fine and vigorous plants of the celebrated 
Chinese Mulberry, so valuable tor Silk worms, original- 
ly from the elevated regions of China—and introduced 
into France from the Phillippine Islands a few years 
since. These plants now offered for sale, have been re- 
ceived direct this spring from Paris, and were selected 
by Mons. Andre Michaux, author of the North American 
Sylva, and are much larger than any that have hereto- 
fore been offered here. Packed in moss separately for 
transportation,—price 1 dollar each. A particular account 
of this tree by Gen. Dearborn, will be found in the New 
England Farmer, vol. 1x. page 28. April 11. 
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Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction ot fifty cents. 

(> No paper wiil be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russe, by I. R. Butts —by whom 
al] descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of custcmers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
RusseLL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 
Market Strect. 











